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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


Teaching Children Kindness to Animals. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


The one and only thing which the world has 
ever needed to bring about happiness on earth 
and salvation beyond is practical, consistent and 
continual kindness. 

Had the first education of every human being 
been such as to wake the mind and heart to a 
full sense of personal obligation in giving every 
creature on God’s earth its rights and in show- 
ing protection and care for the weaker ones, 
there would be no need of armies; no need of 
prisons. 

It is to England and America the world must 
look for education in this matter. 

America must double and treble and quad- 
ruple its societies and its organizations for the 
teaching of the religion of kindness; and, first 
of all, continual effort must be made to awaken 
the clergymen, the priests and the parents and 
teachers in America to their obligations in train- 
ing the young and to their obligations in regard 
to their own conduct. 

Here is an appealing statement made by the 
societies for the prevention of cruelty last year. 
They report having found 200,000 abandoned 
birds, dogs and cats left to starve in city and 
country houses. 

Besides those found by these societies there 
are tens of thousands which have not been re- 
ported upon. 

As a large proportion of people who go from 
the city to the country and back to the city mm 
autumn are members of some church in good 
standing, it reflects upon the spiritual advisers 
who have not made this matter a subject of at 
least a semi-yearly sermon. 

The time is ripe right now for every priest 
and every clergyman to speak to his congrega- 
tion about the duty of finding a home for (or 
giving into the care of a veterinarian to chloro- 
form) the pet dog, cat or bird before leaving the 
city. What is the matter with our religion, 


when it permits such cruelties to grow and 
thrive in our midst? 

Vivisection is regarded justly with horror by 
the right-minded; yet scores of the very people 
who ery out against vivisection are guilty of 
leaving during the summer, or of taking a pretty 
kitten or puppy to amuse their children and 
abandoning the poor creature in the autumn to 
the wretched fate of a vagrant. Of such de- 
serted animals a woman has just written me a 
pathetic letter. She says: 

‘‘How can religious leaders, how can the 
teachers of children, remain silent regarding 
these matters. Their opportunity—for wide in- 
fluence—is so great. 

‘‘Tf the churches and the schools were alert to 
the importance of educating the young and 
awakening the parents of the young to humane 
thought and action, the whole structure of so- 
ciety could be changed in a few decades. 

‘‘Every Sunday school should have an auxili- 
ary society, formed to train children in active 
methods for the protection of animals. Instruc- 
tive lectures by good veterinary surgeons should 
form one of the features of these societies, and 
the children should be taught to rescue and pro- 
tect deserted and homeless animals and assist in 
finding refuge for them through organized 
methods. | 

‘C All this education means not only making 
children kind to animals, but it means develop- 
ing the brain cells and kindness, sympathy and 
helpfulness in the young. 

‘‘Tt means a new generation of a higher and 
nobler type of men and women. Children are 
praised for giving their pennies to swell foreign 
missionary funds; but how much greater is the 
need of a fund to extend and promote the work 
of humane education here in our own land. 
Have you a child? What are you doing to 
teach it to think on this subject ?’’ 


A fine photograph of Mr. Arliss, taken with a little 
white dog that was found on the streets of New York 
and adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Arliss, may be had at 
the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street. The 
price is $1.00, and the proceeds from the sale of these 
photographs Mr. Arliss has very kindly given to go 
toward the rescue work done by the League. 
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The Humble Burro a Civilizer. 


The new State of Arizona has paused long 


enough in its mad rush of reform legislation to’ 


pay some attention to the humble burro. ‘The 
patient, long-suffering beast of burden which 
has played such an important part in the drama 
of civilization on the frontier has been declared 
exempt from taxation, provided its owner is a 
prospector, says a writer in the Denver Repub- 
hean. 

The other day a prospector appeared before 
the State Tax Commission and asked that the 
tax on his burro be remitted. The board was 
about to agree, when one of the members ex- 
pressed a desire to see the burro. The pros- 
pector took the members of the board out and 
showed them an automobile which he had re- 
cently purchased and in which he now does his 
prospecting. The joke was such a good one and 
had such a savor of up-to-dateness that the com- 
mittee solemnly exempted the ‘‘benzine burro’’ 
from taxation. 

According to the drafter of the Arizona burro 
law, the burro is the first aid to the prospector 
in blazing the trail of civilization, for the sa- 
loonkeeper, the minister and the lawyer. All of 
which is true, and then some. Without the 
burro many a mining camp in the West would 
have gone undiscovered, and many a city that 
is now flourishing would never have been born. 

Get a prospector started telling you stories 
about his burro and he will convince you that 
the animal is gifted beyond all other animals. 
Beneath his impassive exterior there lurks 
springs of love and trust. On a tramping trip 
he is a companion that outdoes Stevenson’s don- 
key. Unlike the perverse bearer of the worldly 
goods of R. L. S., the burro is gifted with a sense 
of humor. Not a thing in camp will he touch 
in daytime. In the glare of the sun he is inno- 
cence itself, but when night comes he will strip 
the towels from the branches and the paper from 
the grub boxes, unless you are wakeful enough 
to hear and drive the sly rascal away. He loves 
home, and not all the Great Divide will keep 
him from his master at the old ranch, if a burro 
makes up his mind to quit his new owner. He 
never knows the luxury of a nose bag full of 


oats, because there is a tradition in the West 
that he is a great rustler and he must needs 
prove it by cropping his own living, no matter 
how scant the herbage. The smaller he is the 
more certain it is that he will be chosen to carry 
a fat woman to the top of Pike’s Peak. The 
homelier he is the surer will cameras be focused 
on his patient features. He is abused by the 
Mexican pinon wood-sellers of the Southwest, 
and he is spoiled by the vacation children who 
make merry in the pines of Colorado. 

And now fame has come his way because a 
State has exempted the prospector’s aid from 
taxation. It is a hint of the field of glory which 
is his own—of the trail that he made and the 
towns that grew on the trails, and the cities that 
grew into towns, and all the glories of civiliza- 
tion that came in wake of Br’er Burro. 


Humane Education. 

The great thing dealing with children and 
animals is to impress upon the former their duty 
to the dumb creation. We keep animals to do 
work for us and to give us pleasure, and it is 
certainly the least that we can do to treat them 
kindly and with consideration. <A great point 
upon which to insist is that animals are not na- 
turally afraid of man. In newly-explored re- 
gions the traveller finds that the wild creatures 
show a wonderful tameness. It is not until the 
animals discover that the two-legged strangers 
come to hunt and to kill them that they evidence 
fear. Tell the child from his earliest days that 
his animal pets expect their little master to treat 
them kindly; naturally they have complete con- 
fidence in his goodness. To abuse this trust 
must be a highly dishonourable thing which any 
right-minded child should refrain from doing. 

There is little doubt that, if the whole ques- 
tion is approached in a proper way by parent 
or guardian, domestic animals will play a highly 
important part in the training of a child. The 
virtue of being kind to animals is one which is 
usually coupled with other good points in a 
character.- 

Rarey, the horse trainer, said that an angry 
word would sometimes raise the pulse of a horse 
ten beats a minute. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 
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The Case of One Dog. 


By Minnie MESERVE SOULE. 


We had never owned a dog. True we had 
petted and fed and been amused by various 
kinds of dogs owned by neighbors and friends 
from the big black Newfoundland who solemnly 
trotted over each morning from a neighboring 
stable to get whatever we felt inclined to give 
him, to the little pet of our dearest friend 
whose keen sense of personal comfort demanded 
more attention than most infant men. But 
here was a dog really and truly our own, sent 
to us as a Christmas gift by a friend who 
seemed to think we ought to know more about 
the animal kingdom in general and collie dogs 
in particular. When I walked out into the 
kitchen to see my new acquisition I found a 
pathetic little creature looking up into my eyes 
with wonder and apparent apprehension, and 
I was touched. The homelessness of that dog 
appealed to me and I stooped and patted him 
as I said, ‘‘You poor little motherless creature, 
you look so lonesome without any of your dog 
family around you, I’ll just have to keep you 
and be good to you whether I wish it or not’’; and 
always that same sense of pity for him that 
he was the only one of his nation, as the master 
of the house used to say, made me feel great 
responsibilities for his peace and happiness. 

He was a little dog orphan and I adopted him 
into our man family. And I began using lan- 
guage to him exactly as I did to the rest of the 
family. He responded with such ready intelli- 
gence that we were all the time testing his 
comprehension and never ceased to be surprised 
at his response. He loved the yard and the 
street, too; it was somewhat of a task to get 
him in when we wanted him and some bright 
friend suggested tossing a line to him from the 
piazza and pulling him in. The experiment 
was a great success and after that whenever we 
were unable to break through his interest in 
outside matters with calls and whistles the sight 


of that piece of clothes-line dangling over the 
rail of the piazza and the prospective tug and 
tussle to see who could get it away would bring 
him flying up the steps and into the house. Such 
growls and such a show of teeth as we had at 
that time were enough to scare the uninitiated 
and he really did give us quite a little pull 
in the contest for honors. 

Often he would find the rope for himself and 
come dragging it after him and throw it down 
at our feet and with wagging tail challenge us 
to a contest. We had but to say, “‘Go, get the 
rope,’’ and off he would go upstairs and down 
stairs until he found it, and then the frolic 
would begin. He quite readily learned to do 
a number of tricks, and for a little bit of candy 
or a special tid-bit would go through the whole 
list of them, sneezing, speaking, shaking hands 
and rolling over in quick succession and then 
gobble up his prize in a flash as if to prove to 
us that he had not yet received it. His infant 
months were passed in joyous freedom for him 
but there were some days when his exhuberant 
spirits played havoe with my nerves, especially 
when once I saw a woman making franti¢ signs 
to me, as I sat calmly writing in my library, and 
following her gestures I looked at our freshly 
washed linen and saw first one napkin and then 
another caught in his teeth and torn from the 
line. The tablecloth had gone, and some gar- 
ments belonging to the master of the house were 
in a disreputable state of disjointure before I 
could reach the scene of battle; even when I 
tried frantically to rescue a pillow slip he mis- 
understood my action and pulled and growled, 
to my consternation and despair. I shall al- 
ways believe that he thought that washing was 
hung on the line for the express purpose of see- 
ing how soon and how much of it he could pull 
to the earth. In the Spring his first great sor- 
row came for we were obliged to move from our 
home in the suburbs. We took a house in the 
city where there was nothing but a city back- 
yard and a small open lot to which he was oc¢a- 
sionally admitted. My heart ached when often 
and often I saw him lying down by the gate, 
his nose more than half way under it, where he 
had dug a place large enough to admit it that 
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he might smell the freedom of the open lot. 
Once he was attacked by a bull-dog while I was 
walking on the boulevard with him and with 
his leg badly bitten and several wounds on his 
back he left a trail of blood on the street that 
led to our home, and through the weeks that fol- 
lowed when ke lay limp. and quiet for long 
hours at a time on the foot of my bed I longed 
for any show of the old activity, and would 
gladly have given my feather boa to him to test 
his desire to play, so human was my love, so 
like the mother-love we have all seen expressed 
toward a sick child. Once, when walking on 
the esplanade before it was completed, I fool- 
ishly took off the leash that he might feel the 
joy of perfect freedom for at least a few min- 
utes, when suddenly a splash revealed to my 
listening ear that he was in the river. The 
silence that followed gave me for one brief mo- 
ment that sickening sense of utter helplessness 
which a mother must feel when her darling is 
swept away from her by some cruel accident. 
But soon I heard a little noise, and peering 
down into the river I saw his head just above 
the water with bewildered and frightened look 
in his almost human eyes. It was not a simple 
matter to reach him, he was so far below me, 
but I called to him encouragingly until my com- 
panion and I were able to make a sort of human 
ehain and I hung down over the granite curb 
far enough to pull him out by his eollar. He 
knew he had been rescued; whether he was 
overjoyed at my heroics or his own I never knew, 
but he barked all the way home and never again 
in all our walks down by the river could he be 
induced to even look at its beauties. Once as I 
was about to cross the street in front of my own 
home I ealled him to follow me and in his haste 
he darted directly in front of a large touring 
ear which shot around the corner. He was un- 
der it, and half paralyzed with fright I turned 
my head away that I might not see the tragedy, 
but unbelieveable miracle, when the car passed 
over him he lay still a moment and rolled over 
several times in the dust and then walked slowly 
up the steps dazed and confused. Examination 
gave no hint of scratch or scar. Surely some 
angel guardian cared for my dog that night. 


DONKEYS AT PINE RIDGE. 


This accident had one good result, however, for 
he never more could be induced to go anywhere 
near an automobile in motion except our own, 
and of course he several times stalled our engine 
in his enthusiasm to be the first to greet us afar 
off or to speed us on our journey. He was no 
ordinary being for he did not profit by his ex- 
periences. 

After three years of city life we bought an- 
other home in the suburbs and then the real 
joy of life began for his dogship. He quite 
put us to shame by his continual barking all the 
way through the Fens and toward the new home. 
We were not quite sure whether the Park po- 
liceman thought we had a mad dog or a stolen 
one but we tried to look happy and unconcerned 
as if we did not in the least fear being called to 
account for our noisy passenger. There were 
all sorts of dogs in the new neighborhood,—ter- 
riers, collies, a bull, a Dane and a fierce looking 
hound that came regularly over the hill and 
made a tour of our premises, much to our dog’s 
dismay. He felt quite competent to take care of 
his own domain and resented the intrusion of the 
hound with many gutteral growls and neck-to- 
neck perambulations which were returned cor- 
dially and in kind by the hound. 

We didn’t like the hound. He did not look 
respectable and we expected trouble. We were 
always on the alert when the hound was descried 
loping along over the hill, and whoever was on 
the lookout made an outery of, ‘‘Oh, here’s 
that horrid hound!’’ But to our great amaze- 
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ment there was never any battle, and one day 
both dogs went sauntering off together, each 
growling at each other, but neck-and-neck like 
companions in a race. 

Each day the hound came and quite disgusted 
us by the magnetic attraction he seemed to pos- 
sess for our little pet until we, too, began to feel 
a sort of confidence in his superior knowledge 
of the outlying country and spoke of the tramps 
and rambles of the two as if we accepted his 
escort as an honor. 

Then came one never-to-be-forgotten day. The 
two dogs had been seen going up the steep path 
to the top of the hill and no one felt concern 
that the lunch hour did not bring our petted one 
home, although it was a bit unusual as there 
were always a few choice bites and tricks and a 
frolic at the noontime when I felt particularly 
at leisure. The hours passed and at four o’clock 
the hound appeared at the back door alone. He 
would not go away but assumed an attitude 
of persistence, quite unlike himself, and once in 
awhile barked sharp and clear to attract our at- 
tention and then looked anxiously up the path 
he and our pet had taken earlier in the day. 
Strange we were so stupid, but it never occurred 
to any one that he wanted us. We thought he 
was after our dog, and truth to tell, we had a 
secret feeling of satisfaction that for once our 
dog was not at home and could not be enticed 
by any one we had not fully taken into our 
hearts and confidence. 

At five o’clock the hound was still there and 
with a little curiosity I went out to see what he 
would do. With a low growl he ambled up the 
path and I, still curious only, followed on. Up 
and on he led me, out toward the open road 
and then down toward a little center where stood 
apartment houses, and children were playing 
about the street. Then like a flash he disap- 
peared and suddenly a group of screaming chil- 
dren rushed by me tumbling over themselves to 
escape some danger which I could not see, but 
at their heels was the hound making fresh ef- 
forts to attract my attention. 

I followed, as the children cried out, ‘‘ An- 
other mad dog! Look out for the dog! He’s mad, 
he’s mad!’’ <A familiar bark fell on my ear 


and with a sudden sense of horror I followed 
the hound and there was my pet, my beautiful 
collie, frantically rushing back and forth, bark- 
ing incessantly, in a back yard of a house in 
which all the windows seemed to be made up of 
human faces now looking quite inhuman ag they 
peered out white with fear or red with rage. 
Before I could speak a shot rang out and my 
dog dropped dead in this arena. I pushed for- 
ward and cried out, and a blue coated officer of 
the law touched me gently and said, “‘You 
needn’t be afraid any more, ma’am, he’s dead 
and will never bite any body else.’’ 

‘‘Afraid!’’ I gasped. ‘‘It’s my dog you’ve 
killed, my dog!’’ 

‘‘Sorry, but it had to be done,’’ he said, a 
little more gently. | 

‘‘Had to be done,’’ I eried? ‘‘Why had it to 
be done? What had he done??’’ 

= Bitvaslittlercirias 

‘‘Tiet me see the child,’’ I demanded. ‘‘It can’t 
be true.’’ 

I found the child, and the mother and the 
neighbors and the constantly recruiting ranks 
of curious people and there was only one voice, 
one verdict. The dog was a vicious animal, who 
without provocation bit the hand of a little | 
girl as she was swinging her jump-rope on her 
own steps. Oh, vivid picture that came to my 
mind that instant! Oh, fatal playfulness that 
never forsook the dog of our household! The 
dangling rope was but to him an invitation to 
take hold and growl and pull and tug and tus- 
sle and the sought-for playmate could not un- 
derstand the sudden attack on her property. 
She was not bitten, only scratched and scared. 

Ah, why could not some wise and understand- 
ing person, some one wise in dog tricks and wise 
in turning children’s fears to playful mood, have 
been near to avert the tragedy? The little girl 
will never have hydrophobia but she may have 
no ease of mind when dogs come her way. 

But what of him, my beautiful, faithful, re- 
sponsive member of my household? Why was 
there no one to plead for him? Why did not 
some big human brother insist on a fair trial 
for him? When the shrieks and eries arose, 
when the gates were locked and the mob began 
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to arrive why was there not a sister to the dumb 
who would ery out for him because he had no 
language which men would understand? Where 
was one to say, ‘‘Give him a fair trial, gentle- 
men. Let us not take justice into our own hands 
until the case has been heard for the defense ?”’ 

All, all were silent and afraid. Only the 
maligned hound saw the desperate situation in 
which his young friend was placed and to his 
attuned ears, each bark was an appeal to those 
bystanders, those jeering, wrathful humans to 
take notice that he meant no harm. We buried 
him near a little oak tree on the side of the hill 
and on a tablet that marks the place are these 
words,— 

‘‘A Faithful Friend, who was shot without a 
trial for a crime which he did not commit.’’ 


Shooting Unmuzzied Dogs. 


On recommendation of a coroner’s jury, fol- 
lowing an investigation into the death of a 
small girl, an attempt was made recently to have 
the Board of Supervisors enact an ordinance em- 
powering police officers to shoot all unmuzzled 
dogs found at large on the streets. Secretary 
MecCurrie and Mr. N. T. Messer of the Kennel 
Club appeared before the board and opposed 
the passage of such an arbitrary measure and 
their efforts were successful in causing the mat- 
ter to be dropped. An illustration of the scenes 
that might be expected to occur if police offi- 
cers were given such authority, happened at 
Turk and Larkin streets the other day when a 
police officer shot a dog four times without kill- 
ing it and it was finally dispatched by a citizen 
by hitting it over the head with an iron bar. 
The dog bit the son of one of the residents of 


the neighborhood when several boys who had re- 


moved its muzzle were teasing it, and arrange- 
ments were made to have the animal removed 
to the Animals’ Home for observation as to the 
development of symptoms of disease. While 
a deputy was on the way for the dog, the officer 
took it from its kennel, and despite the fact that 
the dog was licensed and muzzled at the time, 
shot it four times in the neck. The shooting 
occurred in the presence of a large number of 
women and children, among them being the dog’s 


nine-year-old master, who pleaded tearfully with 
the officer, without avail, to spare its life. Af- 
ter the officer had ceased shooting and left the 
scene, the dog was found to be still alive and 
was killed by a private citizen. The officer’s 
conduct was made the basis of a complaint tu 
Chief of Police White by the Society —Our 
Ammals. San Francisco. 


‘¢‘Mad Dog Scares.’’ 


We are often hearing of ‘‘mad dog scares”’ 
and when possible we investigate them. With 
very few exceptions (the League has yet to 
find one even) the supposed attack of rabies 
is a dog driven furious by cruelty, crazed by 
pain or wild with the fright that a lost dog 
suffers from. The following story of the suf- 
fering caused by cruel boys who took delight 
in worrying a mother dog, is another case of 
wicked injustice to the dog. 


DOG, SEEKING HER PUPPY, SHOT DOWN AS 
MAD 

The fear that boys meant to kidnap her puppy 
caused a bulldog to become so infuriated at Livonia 
Avenue and Watkin street, Brownsville, last even- 
ing, that a “mad dog” scare was raised. The dog, 
owned by a man living in the neighborhood, was 
in a vacant lot, accompanied by her puppy, when a 
number of boys.came along. One of the boys picked 
the puppy up and ran away. The mother dog gave 
chase and jumped up at the boy who, holding the 
pup out of her reach passed the little animal to 
another lad. 

The mother dog then acted as though maddened. 
It was bewildered as to which boy had the puppy. 
It did not see that one of them—the last to have 
the puppy—was so terrified by the larger animal’s 
actions that he dropped the puppy and ran. The 
mother dog dashed along Livonia Avenue. It whined 
and snarled and snapped. 

A cry vf “mad dog!” went up. Boys and men 
kicked at the frantic animal. Kicked and abused, 
the mother dog finally turned upon two boys who 
had done her no harm—Davyid Olneck, four years 
old, was bitten in the arm; Joseph Stain, a larger 
boy was bitten in the leg. Both were treated by Dr. 
Welch, of St. Mary’s Hospital. A policeman shot 
the dog. 


‘“The question is, not ‘Can they reason?’ nor 
‘Can they speak?’ but ‘Can they suffer?’ ’’ 
—Jeremy Bentham. 
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STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


A Calendar for Dogs. 

It’s very odd what mistaken notions human 
beings have about animals! I often think that 
children are much more sensible than their 
elders in this respect, for at least you never hear 
a child say ‘‘He looks as wise as if he under- 
stood all about it, but of course he doesn ’t—he’s 
only a dog!’’ Why I remember in the days of 
my puppyhood when I lived on a farm, how the 
boys laughed at httle Margery because she put 
two fat arms around my neck, and whispered in 
my ear—‘ ‘Peter, do ’oo know tomorrow is my 
birfday, and will ’oo div me a present?”’ 

Of course I understood perfectly what the 
little thing meant, and I can never to this day 
make out why she didn’t like the present I took 
such pains to get for her. And yet the next 
morning when I jumped up beside her and put 
it on her plate, as I had seen the children do 
with their toys—as fine and fat a rat as I’ve 
ever seen in my life—that ungrateful baby 
simply screamed and danced out of her chair 
and rushed off and hid her face in her mother’s 
lap and sobbed! 

I really was most terribly disappointed. I 
had had such trouble to catch it, and it was 
quite the nicest present she had. But there! 
human beings are so odd you never can tell what 
they will hke. I must say Margery did give me 
eredit for good intentions, for when the boys 
said **Peter is hurt in his feelings,’’ she came 
sliding up to me and kissed the black and tan 
spot between my eyes and said ‘‘ Poor Peter. It 
was velly kind of ’oo, but Margery will div ’oo 
the nas’y old rat for ’oo’s velly own.’’ ‘‘It is 
odd he should have brought it today, after Mar- 
gery’s broad hint,’’ said the farmer, ‘“‘but of 
course it’s only a coincidence !”’ 

All this was long ago, but we dogs have to put 
up with the same sort of thing all our lives, and 
Mile. Furita, the drawing-room cat here, says 
it’s just the same with herself and her kind— 
though I’m not so surprised at that, for I don’t 
think much of a cat’s intellect myself. 


I belong to the medical profession. My master 
is a doctor, and as I often go with him on con- 
sultations, and can read his big medical books 
whenever I choose, I’m rather well up in brain 
cases, and my theory is that cat’s brains go to 
fur. I’ve noticed again and again that the 
longer their hair is the sillier they are. That 
Persian kitten of ours now—she’s absolutely the 
most ridiculous little creature you ever saw. 
Why I’ve seen her race round and round till 
she was ready to drop with exhaustion after an 
old reel tied on to a bit of strmg! But dogs 
are so different, and yet we are misunderstood ! 

I’ll tell you a case in point. My master is a 
very clever man, and | thought he would surely 
be above the foolish prejudices of his race, but 
he isn’t. IJ love him with all my heart, for he 
is the best of masters, and I’ve often heard him 
say what a ‘‘remarkably intelligent animal’’ [ 
am, and yet for all that he cannot understand 
how a dog can know the days of the week! He’s 
been quite troubled lately to make up his mind 
how I came to know Wednesday—and all be- 
cause of this little adventure. 

I said that I go out with my master on his 
rounds, and once a week we always go to Har- 
row. Now last week, just when we were start- 
ing, a visitor came, and I knew we should be 
late getting off and that John would drive a great 
deal faster than I wanted to run (for I always 
run one way and ride the other). It was fright- 
fully hot, and though I had on my summer coat, 
which is dehghtfully short, and as thin as may 
be to look well, I feel the heat very much. I am 
what is called a ‘‘tight-skin’’ dog, though that 
is a mistake, for my skin is not at all tight, but 
perfectly comfortable and well-fitting. What 
the dogs do in summer who wear such a lot of 
unnecessary ‘‘foliage’’ (like the Skye terriers) 
I can’t imagine. 

Well, I wouldn’t wait for the carriage, but 
started off so as to take my own time, and as I 
know several nice short cuts I soon got to the 
outskirts of Harrow and reached a place where 
the three roads meet, and sometimes my master 
drives down one and sometime the other, so 
when I got there I sat down on a bank to wait 
for him. Presently the carriage came bowling 
along, and the moment my master saw me he 
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cried out ‘‘Good gracious! there’s Peter after 
all—and how on earth did he know 
Wednesday ?”’ 

Would you believe it—he was so struck by my 
cleverness that he tells the story to everybody ! 
And then he says, ‘‘it was funny enough to see 
him sitting there at the cross-roads waiting to 
see which way I should go, but how in the world 
did he know it was Wednesday at all, and that 
I should be going to Harrow?’’ 

Then people laugh, and the ladies say—‘‘ Yes, 
it’s very extraordinary. Really, Peter, you are 
too clever.’’ 

All this over-praise is humiliating! I did 
think my master knew that every sensible dog 
makes his own calendar according to the house 
he lives in. I’ll tell you mine, and then you’ll 
understand why it makes me blush to be thought 
a genius, for even a cat would have known! 

Sunday is simple enough, even if the bells 
were not ringing all day long, for my master 
never goes out in the carriage, and there is no 
late dinner, and he has a little time to himself 
which he never has on other days. Then Mon- 
day. What happens on Monday? O! the man 
comes for all the washing. Tuesday, the house- 
maid begins to turn out the bedrooms, and if 
she isn’t too cross the Persian and I help her. 
Wednesday the clockmaker comes to wind up 
the clocks, and on Thursday my mistress is “‘at 
home’’—so she is on other days, but that’s how 
she puts it—and I usually take afternoon cream 
in the drawing-room. Friday? O! the man 
brings home the washing—he’s so useful to me, 
that man—and on Saturday the cook red-ochres 
the kitchen bricks, and the kitten and I run 
about on them when they’re wet, and then go 
and make patterns in the hall. (I only do it to 
amuse her, she’s pleased with such trifles, poor 
little thing). 

Well, there’s my calendar. Of course I could 
make one much grander if I liked, or I could 
count the days from last Harrow day, but this 
saves all trouble. I’m especially clear about 
Harrow, for there’s one person you can always 
depend upon, and that’s the clockmaker. He 
had been that very morning to wind up the 
clocks, and yet my master looks at me and says, 
‘“‘Ah! Peter, how did you know that it was 
Wednesday ?”’ 


it was 


A Brave Kilten. 


A writer in the Atlantic had a charming cat_ 
story in which the warfare waged by a new dog 
on the cats already in possession, and the young 
Newfoundland’s final conquest by a youthfvl 
waif are thus related :— 

Cats, however, especially long-established eats, 
are obstinately loath to change their quarters. 
Neither the tortoise shell, nor the jet, nor 
either of the snowballs, indeed, presumed to of- 
fer battle; they fled precipitately to the roof or 
the treetops, upon the first canine demonstra- 
tion; but they returned again and again. Yet 
could they never evade the vigilant Ace-of- 
Spades, ready to pounce upon them the instant 
they descended. Then would ensue a dash, a 
growl, a bark, a squall, a seamper, and a scurry 
for safety; until, wearied out with this persist- 
ency of attack the persecuted quartette took ref- 
uge permanently in the orchard, over the high 
fence of which it did not comport with the 
dignity of the Ace-of-Spades to follow. 

While this lively warfare endured, the Mar- 
chioness pursued the even tenor of her way, pro- 
tected by her insignificance; but when at last the 
Ace-of-Spades had effectually banished his four 
adult aversions, his eyes were opened to the ‘‘im- 
pertinent individuality’’ of the little scrawny 
grey kitten. When first he took notice of her 
existence, she was performing her morning toilet 
where the sunshine flooded the piazza. The Ace- 
of-Spades approached for a nearer view of the 
microscopic object, and, recognizing his lawful 
prey, made a premonitory dash, with the short. 
sharp bark, his signal of attack, as he crouched, 
and brought his nose on a level with the midget. 

It was a breathless moment, the crisis of her 
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fate; for one tap of his vigorous paw would have 
annihilated that mere atomy. But the Mar- 
chioness was equal to the emergency. Before we 
could rush to the rescue, she had reared back 
upon her haunches, quivering in every fibre, but 
‘‘oame’’ every inch of her; and stretching her 
meagre jaws to emit the faint squeak that served 
her on all occasions of protest, she raked the Ace- 
of-Spades severely across the nose. 

The giant recoiled with a low whine of pain 
and astonishment, and stared at the audacious 
speck incredulously. The audacious speck stared 
back unflinchingly. Then, in the language of 
defiant kittenhood, with a voice that was but a 
sound this side of silence, she said plainly, ‘‘ Now 
I hope you are satisfied, you great brute,’’ and 
soberly walked away to the other corner to re- 
sume licking her dingy fur. 

The Ace-of-Spades gazed after her and pon- 
dered deeply,—or seemed to. When next he 
made advances to the Marchioness, they were of 
a pacific nature. But the Marchioness was a 
wary young one; distrusting caresses, she first 
resented, and long steadily resisted, his friendly 
overtures. In the end, however, the indomitable 
subduer of felines prevailed; and one day, the 
Marchioness, being minded to make experiment 
of a softer resting-place than the piazza floor, 
crept between the great black paws that once had 
threatened her life, curled herself up in com- 
fortable security, and went to sleep. The Ace- 
of-Spades watched over her slumbers with digni- 
fied indulgence, and from that time forth became 
her pillow, her shelter, her protector, her friend. 
Needless to say what name the Newfoundland 
thus won for himself. 


Miss Bertha Thompson of Bound Brook, N. J., 
owes her life to a big Newfoundland dog, a va- 
orant who wandered wearily into the town, took 
up his quarters under a boathouse on the Rari- 
tan shore. Miss Thompson was in her canoe off 
the boathouse when the canoe upset. The dog 
plunged into the stream and aided her in get- 
ting ashore. Miss Thompson took charge of the 
wanderer and to-day he is installed in a new 
home. 


A True Story. 


A number of young soldiers arrived one day 
at the camp of a cavalry regiment, sent to check 
the cruelties of a savage Indian tribe. They 
were hardly more than boys, and, after the 
fashion of raw recruits, were a shy and ‘‘awk- 
ward squad’’ as they stood together, looking as 
if they hardly knew what to do with their arms 
and legs. The older men of the troop, who 
thought them fair game, wished to have some 
fun by trying to frighten the youngsters with 
terrible tales of the colonel. 

‘“Well, you chaps are in hard luck,’’ said one, 
after staring solemnly at the big boys. 

‘“Why so?’’ asked one of them. 

‘*O, don’t you know about the colonel?’’ said 
the other, ‘“if you did you wouldn’t have picked 
out this regiment. It’s not only that the old 
man’s a terror to the enemy, but it’s well known 
what he is to the recruits.’ 

“Why, what of him?’’ asked one of the num- 
ber, beginning to shake in his shoes. 

‘*Didn’t you know that he is the strictest man 
in the army, as brave as a lion, but fierce, too. 
Everybody’s in the guard-house half their time, 
and he flogs a man for having his hair parted 
wrong. Didn’t you know that?”’ 

‘“Can’t say I did,’’ said the newcomer. 

Another and another trooper came up to the 
knot of recruits, each looking more solemn than 
the last, and all armed with some dreadful anec- 
dote of the colonel, till the hair on the heads of 
the poor lads stood almost upright. 

‘“How were we to know?’’ faltered one of 
them, ‘‘we had to go where we were told.’’ 

‘“Mind your eye tomorrow, that’s all,’’ said 
the men, and they went off to laugh by them- 
selves. That night the poor young fellows be- 
wailed their bad luck, over the camp fire, in low 
tones, and went to bed, only to dream of the 
dreaded officer. 

Morning dawned, a brilliant day began, and 
the troopers one and all were ordered out to 
ride across a burning plain in single file, the 
‘fold man’’ at their head, and the trained 
troopers in the middle, while the recruits brought 
up the rear. 

Straight as an arrow went the column of men, 
till, to the surprise of all, the colonel checked 
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his gallop, stooped in the saddle, and turned his 
horse aside to avoid something on the ground. 

The men wondered what could make him 
break the line of march; some thought it must 
be a snake. Each man turned as he had seen 
his leader do, and, on coming to the spot at 
“which he had swerved, each looked curiously 
down to see what had caused the movement. 
They saw—what? No snake, nothing but a 
little brown tuft of grass, and beneath its shel- 
ter a little brown sky-lark sitting on her nest 
and looking upward with her soft dark eyes. 
Five hundred horses had been turned aside and 
500 men, as they bent over one little helpless 
bird, learnt a lesson that day—that there is 
something nobler than killing, something braver 
and more manly than destroying. When it 
came to the turn of the recruits to pass the little 
nest which the man they so dreaded had spared, 
they thought deep thoughts. And that night, 
over the camp fire, a whisper ran round among 
the weary boys as they plucked up their faint 
hearts, ‘‘He may be a terror to the enemy, but 
he’s got the heart of a woman all right, for all 
that;?” 

It was not likely that the lads should ever 
forget when they grew older and learnt to re- 
spect their officer for his deeds of daring, that 
he was gentle toward the helpless, and it gave 
them a truer faith in him as a leader than any 
violence could have done. 


_Animal Inn Signs. 


A writer in the Animal World gives some very 
interesting facts regarding signs or names of 
inns in England. The Lamb and Flag, a com- 
mon sign throughout the British Isles, originat- 
ed in the carvings of the Agnus Dei once so 
often seen over the doors. The Dun Cow—the 
monster slain by the Earl of Warwick—is a 
favorite sign throughout the Midlands. The 
Red Lion, earliest, as it is the commonest of 
historical inn signs, formed the arms of Ed- 
ward III. Other historical signs are the Swan 
for Henry IV; the Antelope for Henry V; the 
White Lion for Edward IV; the Black Bull for 
the house of Clarence and the Unicorn, for 
James I. 


MYS DOG 


BY, Haws: 


Dead,—and my heart Cied with him; 
Buried,—what love lies there; 
Gone,—forever and ever, 
No longer my life to share. 
“Only a dog!” Yes—only! 
Yet these are bitter tears. 
Weary and heart-sick and lonely, 
I turn to the coming years. 


Something that always loved me, 
Something that I could trust— 

Something that cheered and soothed me 
Is mouldering now to dust. 

Happy and faithful and noble, 
Patient and tender and brave, 

My pet, my plaything, my darling— 
And this is his lonely grave! 


I stand on my sunny uplands, 
This beautiful summer morn, 

The vine-tangled maple o’er me, 
Fronting the tassled corn, 

I hear the brook in the valley, 
It sings as it sang of yore; 

But the gladsome eyes that watched it 
Will answer to mine no more. 


Blue hunting grounds of the Red Men,— 
Can I not dream their dream? 
Surely my old companion 
But waits till I cross the stream. 
Fond hope—in the dream I linger— 
(To dream it must suffice) 
He has gone but a little before me 
On the trail to Paradise. 


II 
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Clairvoyance Among Animals. 

Clairvoyance, that mysterious gift which is 
occasionally possessed by human beings, the 
power of seeing the unseen, has in many cases 
been manifested by animals. Whether all ani- 
mals are so gifted, or whether with them also it 
is only to be found in exceptional cases, it 1s 
almost impossible to prove, but it appears prob- 
able that this sixth sense is far more fully de- 
veloped among them as a whole than it is with 
mankind. 

The curious ghost stories and accounts of 
visions and weird happenings which crop up in 
all parts of the world are more often attributed 
by the sceptical to someone’s vivid imagination 
than to actual fact; when it comes, however, to 
the silent witness of four-footed friends, no one 
can doubt that something has occurred which is 
beyond explanation. 

Careful inquiry proves that cases of super- 
natural agents being seen or felt by animals are 
not so rare aS one would imagine, and the fol- 
lowing stories are interesting examples of the 
extraordinary effect these visions produced on 
the poor beasts themselves. 

Some years ago a gentleman was travelling 
through India. He arrived late one evening at 
a lonely dak bungalow some distance from the 
nearest hill station. Accompanied by his na- 
tive servant and his terrier dog, 
entered the house to arrange for the night’s ac- 
commodation. He had barely crossed the ver- 
andah when Toby following at his heels began 
to growl. He ordered him to be quiet, but the 
little dog, taking no notice of his master, crept 
along behind him, every hair on his back brist- 
ling and keeping up a low angry mutter, half 
howl, half snarl. Nothing could induce him to 
stop; he evidently was not afraid of the strange 
servants, having grown quite accustomed to na- 
tives on his previous travels. Something else 
was annoying him; he would not eat his supper, 
and kept close to his. master’s heels the whole 
evening. 

Bed-time came, and the gentleman retired to 
rest in one of the bare white-washed bedrooms. 
Toby crept into the corner of the room and lay 
there still bristling and growling from time to 


oby, hey 


time. He refused to budge from his chosen 
place, and no amount of coaxing could get him 
to his usual night-quarters at the foot of his 
master’s bed. 

Unable to make out what was the matter, but 
sure that something was wrong, the gentleman 
placed a lighted kerosene lamp and his revolver 
on the table by the bedside and prepared for 
sleep. ‘Ten minutes had hardly passed before 
there was a sound of something rushing quickly 
through the room, and the revolver was picked 
up by unseen hands and thrown violently to the 
floor, and a second later the lamp was blown out. 
Springing up in bed, the gentleman yelled to 
his servant, who was sleeping in the next room, 
and at the same time there was a series of vio- 
lent raps against the wall behind the bed. He 
heard his man give a shriek of terror, and dash- 
ing out of his room tear down the passage which 
led out of the house as fast as his legs would 
carry him. Another shower of blows, this time 
at the other end of the room, brought the 
alarmed visitor out of bed in the darkness, and 
hurrying to the windows he pulled down the 
green grass ‘‘chicks’’ which covered them, let- 
ting in a flood of brilliant moonlght. Im- 
mediately there was dead silence, he re-lit the 
lamp and nothing further happened. Remem- 
bering Toby, he went up to the corner and found 
the lttle dog lying with his head on his fore- 
paws, his eyes wide and staring, quite dead. 

A full explanation was never forthcoming ; 
the natives declared at one time the bungalow 
had been a favorite meeting-place for a particu- 
larly daring band of dacoits, and that it was 
supposed to be haunted by one of their victims; 
but as only one or two people had ever heard 
anything the story had been practically for- 
gotten. On this night, for some unknown rea- 
son, the spirits had suddenly become active, and 
the dead dog, the terrified man-servant, and the 
other inmates all testified to the presence of 
some strange visitant. 

Another story is of English origin. A country 
doctor was one night riding home from a pa- 
tient’s house, when coming round a dark corner 
at the bottom of a steep hill, his horse sud- 
denly gave a snort of terror, reared violently, 
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BUY DOG BREAD 


nearly throwing his rider, swung round and 
galloped back up the hill as fast as he could. 
Kndearments, whippings, spurs, nothing could 
turn him back, and the doctor saw his only 
chance of getting home was by making a long 
detour by another road. 

Determined to find out what caused this dis- 
play of fright on the part of his steady old 
nag, he rode him to the same spot the next day. 
Directly he reached the corner the horse stopped 
dead, shaking and trembling. His master got 
off and led him past, speaking soothingly the 
while, but his terror was evident, and he was 
so nervous and fidgety he took him back home. 
After this he never passed the spot without 
shying, and one night refused to go down the 
road at all, though before the evening of his 
fright he had been accustomed to make the same 
journey dozens of times at all hours. 

It eventually turned out that some years be- 
fore, a man had been murdered among the 
group of trees at the foot of the hill, and the 
doctor could only surmise that the horse had 
been able to see what was hidden from human 
eyes, and that some spiritual appearance was 
the cause of his evident terror. 

Besides being able to see ‘‘ghosts’’ animals 
are very easily affected by an unusual atmos- 
pheric disturbance, and are aware that some- 
thing strange is about to occur when their mas- 
ters and mistresses are still in blissful ignorance. 

About fourteen years ago South Wales was 
Shaken by what was for these islands quite a 
Severe earthquake. That night every dog in 
our village was howling. It was early March 
and cold, damp weather, with no moonlight, 
which is popularly supposed to upset canine 
feelings. The dogs howled steadily on, their 
owners came out and beat them, and they were 
heard shuffling into their kennels, to come out 
and howl again directly the coast was clear. Be- 
tween four and five o’clock in the morning a 
low distant rumble was heard coming nearer and 
nearer, and with the houses rocking and sway- 
ing, chimneys falling down, and pictures and 
china breaking, the cries of ‘*‘ Earthquake!’’ ex- 
plained the reason of the poor dogs’ unhappi- 
ness all through the night.—Beatrix Harrison in 
The Animals’ Guardian. 


ON MERIT 


The selection of proper food for your dogs is so 
absolutely essential to their health that you can’t 
afford to take chances. 


is the oldest dog bread made in America. It has sold on its 
merit alone for over 26 years. We challenge comparative trial 
with any dog food in the world, It is made of the things a 
dog needs to keep him in condition in every season of the 
year. Not an ounce of by-products or waste material goes into 
Austin’s Dog Bread. 


Absolutely no formaldehyde or any other chemical or 
preservative is used. 
Let Us Send You Samples Free 


Send us your name and address and the name of your dealer and 
we will send you samples by return mail. Austin’s Puppy Bread 
is made especially for puppies under six months and small dogs. 


Look for AUSTIN Austin Dog Bread 


="d Animal Food Co. 
On Every Cake 223 marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 


National Humane Review. 

President W. O Stillman of the American Hu- 
mane Association shows characteristic energy, 
tact, and zeal for humane ideas in the first num- 
bers of the National Humane Review, the newly 
established organ of the Association. Dr. Still- 
man is a born editor, as his effective and concise 
way of putting things has fully demonstrated, 
and there ean be no doubt that the new periodical 
will have a most wholesome and significant in- 
fluence in the great awakening now in progress 
in this country in regard to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the people in their relation to 
dependent and delinquent children and the so- 
called lower animals. Dr. Stillman makes a 
specialty of short articles and many of them, 
and just now is giving space to a series otf 
sketches of pioneer leaders in humane work. 
He has an efficient assistant editor in Sydney H. 
Coleman. The Review, a quarto of twenty-four 
pages, is well and generously illustrated. It is 
published monthly at 287 State Street, Albany, 
New York. The subscription price is one dollar 
a year. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


RESCUED FROM THE STREET. 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of March received and cared for 2,562 animals, 
of which number 418 were dogs and 2,117 cats. 
The League agents made 1,232 calls and took to 
the headquarters on Carver Street 1,713 animals. 
Twenty-three horses unfit for work were taken 
by the League veterinarian and humanely de- 
stroyed, and 17 horses were cared for at Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest, Dedham. 


The story published in the daily papers stat- 
ing that unless a home could be found for her 
very speedily a female mongrel terrier was going 
to be ‘‘electrocuted,’’ aroused such an excitement 
and brought so many persons to the League to 
save the little dog from a quick and merciful 
death that the managers of the League have been 
puzzling their heads ever since over the reason 
for this outbreak. Was it a wave of hysteria, or 
was it a desire to get a dog that was represented 
as being valuable? We think it must have been 
a mixture of both. 


In the first place the woman who found the 
dog wanted its life saved because she found it. 
She was not particularly troubled about the 
twenty or thirty other dogs in the League ken- 
nels found in equally sad condition on ‘the 
streets and doomed to die unless good homes 
were found for them. This was her particular 
find and she wanted the personal satisfaction of 
Saving its life—its future might be unhappy, it 
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might be lost again under sadder circumstances, 
a prospective mother; it might meet, as female 
dogs are apt to do, with many mishaps and suf- 
fer a thousand deaths, but its hfe must be saved 
for her satisfaction. 


Now in regard to the three hundred people 
who came to give the dog a home—why were 
they so anxious? It was not to save a dog’s life, 
for there were twenty or thirty dogs in the 
kennels with just as valuable lives, and not one 
of these dogs, male or female, would they take. 
So we are forced to the conclusion that it was 
a desire to get a Boston terrier, a fashionable, 
supposedly valuable dog, for nothing, not pity 
for the dog, not a desire to save a dog’s life. 


Another fact was disclosed by this outburst of 
sympathy. Real love for dogs and a sincere 
desire to help them would have led some of the 
three hundred visitors who came ostensibly to 
‘‘rescue a dog from death’’ to give a little 
money to help the Animal Rescue League care 
for the many homeless dogs we receive every 
week and always keep (unless the dog is badly 
diseased) from three to five days, often longer, 
feeding them well meanwhile, and this amounts 
to a very considerable expense in the course of a 
year. But out of all the visitors claiming to be 
so overflowing with love and sympathy for dogs, 
not one of them was willing to give one dollar to 
help the League in its great work of rescuing 
and caring for comfortably the thousands of 
dogs received during the year. 


So again we ask about this crowd of visitors 
who came after the little female puppy,— What 
was the feeling that prompted this visit? Was 
it an unselfish desire to take one of our many 
little waifs and make her have a happy life, or 
was it a selfish wish to get a dog that had 
achieved a certain amount of newspaper noto- 
riety? If it was the former, we assure our sym- 
pathetic friends that we have these homeless, 
neglected dogs with us every day, and are al- 
ways glad to put them in good homes when we 
feel that the one who applies for the dog is able 
and competent to take the kind of care of the 
dog that we consider should be given. 
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As for those who wrote and telephoned and 
telegraphed requests and demands for this dog 
from places all the way from Providence to 
Bangor, perhaps it may be pardonable to remind 
them that every city and town in New England 
have their fourfooted waifs and strays that ery 
for attention, and that till every city and town 
have well equipped and properly managed 
Shelters for animals our civilization may be re- 
garded as still leaving very much to be desired. 


One day in March a telephone message was 
sent to The Animal Rescue League to send at 
once for a dog and puppy. The dog, a small 
fox terrier, was seen running wildly up and 
down the streets and around a little park in 
Roxbury as if seeking some shelter. She had 
something in her mouth and upon closer ob- 
servation it was seen to be a very young puppy, 
perhaps two or three days old, which the home- 
less mother was trying to find a hiding place 
for. 


— ee 


Instead of having her chased and called 
‘“‘mad’’ a kind woman caught and kept her 
until an agent from the League arrived and 
she was carried to the Home on Carver Street. 
‘‘She was starving’’ said John, the head kennel 
man. ‘‘I gave her a quart of warm milk as 
quick as she got here’’ (it was a bitterly cold 
day) ‘‘and she drank every drop of it.’’ 


As John reported this, the president of the 
League was standing looking thankfully at a 
happy little mother in a snug kennel all her own, 
her baby she tried so hard to save sleeping 
in a box with excelsior bedding, while the 
mother, making up for lost time, was eagerly 
supping down a pan of bread and meat with 
the meat gravy poured over it—a delicious meal 
for the poor little dog that had passed through 
such a bitter experience. 


Letters. 

The dog which I took from you Sept. 3 seenis 
to be perfectly content and happy. I have 
grown very fond of him, he is a very friendly 
little fellow, quite intelligent, and has learned 
a number of tricks already, and understands a 


great many words. He has given me a lot of 
comfort and fun playing with him; he has the 
run of the place, sleeps behind the kitchen 
stove at night, and when I say to him ‘‘go to 
bed,’’ he marches back of the stove and lies 
down on his pillow. He is a dear little doggie 
and I would not part with him. I have really 
intended writing you. before this. In apprecia- 
tion, | am, very truly yours,—H. H. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels.’ 
make the choice. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
ean be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston 


The dog 
He will 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. _ 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 


rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
inside cases. The price of each is marked 


in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
Frank S. Waterman 


George H. Waterman 
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ANIMALS : THEIR RELATION AND "fii 
USE TO MAN 4 


A NATURE-STUDY TEXTBOOK 
By CAROLYN D. WOOD 


General Critic, State Normal School, Valley City, N. Dak. Formerly Science Teacher in 
Normal and Training School and Nature Supervisor in Primary Grades, New Bedford, Mass. 


12mo, cloth, 192 pages, illustrated, 60 cents 


This new work encourages the child to do independent observation work and to record 


observations as a basis for future class 


discussions and written descriptions. 
begins with the highest form of domestic life—the horse 


The study 
and continues with the commoner 


forms around which the child’s interest naturally centers, gradually guiding him to a knowl- 


edge of the lower and less familiar orders. 
grammar grades. 


The 


book is adapted for use in any of the 


A TESTIMONIAL. 
“We have already introduced ‘Animals: Their Relation and Use to Man’ into our Model 


school with excellent results. 


The book combines the elements needed in Nature work for 


intermediate grades, namely :—familiar material, opportunity for observation, with its records, 


valuable and interesting reading, 
with the life about the child. 
Nature Study in the Schools.” 


29° BEACON STREET 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


close correlation with geography, and practical connection 
I can recommend the book as a real addition to the cause of 


ARTHUR OC. BOYDEN, 


Principal of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ovo Grist MiriSPRATT’S 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
BREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, : 5 - Mass. 


FIBO 


An appetizing and flesh-forming food for puppies and 
dogs out of condition. 


TERRIER BISCUITS 


Specially prepared for Terriers and other active dogs. 


PUPPY CAKES 


The standard puppy food. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “Dog Culture,’ which contains 
yaluable information on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. Depots at San 
Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Can- 
ada. Res. Supt. Chicago, Ill. New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in London, England and Berlin, Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


